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Cheaper Schools, Please! 
By William Roger Greeley, FAIA 


es BUILDING costs have 
risen to a point where the pub- 
lic press finds occasion to give 
generous space to the discussion 
of the need for economy, the de- 
mand for simpler plans and spe- 
cifications, and the savings due to 
prefabrication. There are four 
factors in construction costs to 
which greater attention should be 
given. 

First, public schools are paid for 
out of taxes, It wasn't long ago 
that each community paid for its 
own schools; but now the com- 
munity calls upon the state to pay 
a part and the nation a part to 
supplement the local appropria- 
tion. The reason given for this 
more elaborate system is to make 
it possible for each town and city 
to have better schools than it can 
afford by itself alone. 

It is well to observe, however, 
that the money which seems to 
come as a “grant” from the state 
and the nation, doesn’t pop out of 
a hat, like a magician's rabbit; and 


it doesn't get voted into existence 
by the Merlin-like magic of a 
miracle-passing Congress. Its ori- 
gin is much more prosaic. It is 
obtained through a system in which 
the citizens of each town and city 
in the nation, not wishing to have 
local taxes too high, vote to have 
themselves taxed in three separate 
blood-lettings. This, we have all 
been convinced, makes the burden 
easier to bear. After the operation 
performed by the local tax-collec- 
tor, we come back to consciousness 
ready to be tapped by the Com- 
missioner of "Taxation of our state. 
Then, when we pull out of this 
successfully, we place ourselves on 
a third operating-table to be bled 
by a Federal leech. 

By this clever and far-sighted 
procedure we have put our wealth 
into the hands of three political 
outfits with the naive conviction 
that they will make it buy more 
than we ourselves could buy with 
it direct. 

The next step after turning it 
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over to the tax-collectors is to vote 
it back to ourselves and call it a 
“grant.” This pious naming of 
the child makes it seem to us like 
a gift from heaven, instead of our 
own flesh and blood. ‘To be quite 
accurate, when it returns to us, it 
is not even the restoration of 
what we gave away, for it has been 
filtered through collectors, bureaus 
and fiscal agents, each of which 
has taken its cut; and the tax-at- 
torney has had his bite of it. Now, 
like the prodigal son, it has come 
home wasted and depleted, each 
hundred dollars of it shrunk to 
eighty-two. 

This is the tax angle of school- 
house construction. Each dollar of 
cost is worn out with much travel 
before its shrunken remains come 
home to be spent. 

For the privilege of sending our 
money around the circuit, we raise 
the cost of our school-building by 
thousands of dollars. We kiss 
goodbye to a hundred thousand 
dollars and mail it to Washington 
in taxes, and then clap our hands 
with joy when Washington sends 
back $82,000 of it as a "grant." 

So much for the high cost of the 
money that we spend. 

The second item is the site upon 
which the building is built. In the 
old days this piece of land used to 


be a half-acre lot, just large enough 
to receive the building, with a 
small gravelly patch in front into 
which to expel the pupils at re- 
cess. The cost might be $100 or 
$200, and the cost of “develop- 
ment” was nothing—or, nothing 
plus a picket fence. 

Today, on the contrary, the site 
must have an area of ten to thirty 
acres and must be developed with 
driveways, parking areas, paths, 
playgrounds, disposal fields, and 
elaborate surface drainage. This 
all requires money, and thoughtful 
citizens are convinced that it is 
money well spent. 

To secure this site at anything 
but an exorbitant price, foresight 
would be required. There are few 
communities where such plots of 
land are lying around ready to be 
purchased; and yet the situation 
most frequently met with is one in 
which no foresight whatever is 
used, but in which the town or 
city, without previous thought, 
suddenly starts looking for a school 
site for a building already au- 
thorized! The result is that any 
site found to be available at all is 
either enormously expensive, be- 
cause of houses already built upon 
it; or because of the fact that the 
community is forced to pay any 
price because there is no alterna- 
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tive site; or else it is ill-adapted to 
schoolhouse purposes, because no 
better parcel seems available. Some- 
times it is regarded by the com- 
mittee as a bargain, because of the 
low purchase price per acre. Re- 
cently, іп a small city, such a “bar- 
gain” was acquired only to be fol- 
lowed by the expenditure of $78,- 
000 for blasting a ledge to make a 
suitable place for a building! The 
real cost of a site is the sum of the 
purchase price plus the cost of de- 
velopment. The land that costs 
the most to buy may nevertheless 
prove cheapest in the end. 

Some communities are planning 
ahead and purchasing ample school 
sites years in advance. "These com- 
munities are really using some in- 
telligence, and there is no better 
way to reduce costs than through 
the use of intelligence. Few be- 
lieve this, so money continues to 
be lavishly squandered on school 
sites just through lack of fore- 
sight and of courage to face the 
future. 

The third factor in schoolhouse 
costs is the kind of plans provided. 
These plans are usually worked out 
through the employment of an ar- 
chitect, who consults with the com- 
mittee and tries to arrive at a com- 
petent solution of the problem. 
The cost of employing this pro- 


fessional agent is stabilized by ac- 
cepted rates published and adhered 
to by the members of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Cut- 
rate architects, however, can al- 
ways be.found, just as cut-rate 
doctors and dentists and lawyers 
can. 

A friend of mine received a bill 
for $50 for a tooth extraction and 
when he next met the dentist, he 
remarked that he was holding back 
on the payment. “It took you 
only two minutes of your time," he 


said. "I am to blame," said the 
dentist. “I misjudged what you 
wanted. If I had known, I could 


have sent you to a man who would 
have taken an hour to get it out 
and charged only $10." 

The cut-rate architects have 
little to worry about. There are 
suckers on committees, as well as 
elsewhere. There are still those 
who are taken in by extravagant 
promises and smooth salesmanship. 
Yet, by and large, as the years go 
by, committees are more and more 
aware of these pitfalls, and this 
helps to keep the profession of ar- 
chitecture a profession rather than 
a racket. 'The design of a build- 
ing is important and should be 
considered so when an architect is 
being selected. The competent and 
honest handling of the funds is 
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certainly equally important and 
calls for an architect of experience 
and proven integrity. 

The fourth element of cost is 
the kind of market, which may be 
favorable or unfavorable.. It pays 
to watch it and to fix the season, 
and even the day for bidding, as 
advantageously as possible. If bids 
for a $250,000 schoolhouse are 
called for on the same evening as 
bids for a $1,000,000 schoolhouse 
in the same area, the smaller job 
will suffer. If bids come when a 
steel strike is threatened, or after 
a hurricane or flood disaster, they 
will be higher than under normal 
conditions. 

Planning ahead, so as to allow 
for taking advantage of a good 
market, is a measure of economy. 
1) The cost of money, 2) the 
cost of the site, 3) the cost of good 
plans, and 4) the cost due to fluctu- 
ations in the market, are factors 
over which some control can be 
exercised. This is notably the case 
with 2, 3, and 4. Nevertheless, 
there are factors which are beyond 
control and which have to do with 
labor. 

Labor, as it exists in the build- 
ing trades, is the largest factor in 
the cost of a schoolhouse, and each 
year the laborer receives more 
money for less and poorer work. 


This is not by any means the fault 
of the laborer. Не finds himself 
so regimented and controlled by 
his union that it is extremely dif- 
ficult for him to maintain stand- 
ards that he would personally like 
to, either in the quantity or quality 
of his work, and even to be honest 
in his practices. 

The uniform rate of wages, ac- 
cording to which skill and com- 
petence are not rewarded, has 
brought about the fulfillment of 
the prophecies of fifty years ago. 
It is not reasonable to expect skill 
where the least skilled are guaran- 
teed the same wage as the most 
skilled, 

The writer is interested in a 
building now under construction 
identical with and adjacent to an 
adjoining building, constructed in 
1928. This provides an unusual 
chance for comparisons. In spite 
of all the improvements in grading 
and excavating machinery, faster 
truck deliveries, modernized fac- 
tory equipment and up-to-the-min- 
ute telephone connections with all 
parties concerned, the 1956 build- 
ing is taking one-half as long again 
to build as the earlier one. This 
costs money. The additional ex- 
pense comes partly in the increased 
number of hours of labor paid for, 
and partly in the additional months 
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of overhead involving salaries of 
superintendent, foremen, time- 
keeper, office staff and rent. 

So, while we strive scientifically 
to save costs by using cheaper ma- 
terials, we are constantly losing 
ground in the total expenditure 
due to shorter hours, reduced pro- 
duction per hour, and poorer work- 
manship. The present construc- 
tion dollar spent on labor today is 
worth 14é of the dollar spent 
forty years ago, and the rate of 
decay is increasing. Under these 
conditions there is no miracle in 
technical engineering that can keep 
pace with the increasing unproduc- 
tiveness, per dollar spent, of labor. 
It is not the rate per hour which 
is wrong in the employment of 
mechanics; it is the idleness and 
clumsiness per hour which hurt. 
In addition to this, no workman 
feels responsible for his own errors; 
he expects someone else to suffer. 
The contractor is constantly the 
victim of careless and slipshod 
workmen, and they expect him to 
pay the bill and like it. In fact, 
they resent any criticism of their 
work, even to the point of quitting 
the job at once, Any business-like 
contractor, in submitting a bid, 
must provide a generous item in 
his budget to pay for correction of 
poor work, and this cost is passed 


on as part of the total cost to the 
owner. 

The cost of schoolhouses at 
present is causing excitement every- 
where. People are crying out that 
prices are too high. While there 
are little ineffective ways of re- 
ducing costs, there are also big 
At the moment, we are 
inclined to strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel—to omit a piece 
of blackboard here and a little 
waterproofing there, while we 
throw away money lavishly on 
fancy financing, —eleventh-hour 
choice of sites, and complete sur- 
render to exploitations that violate 
our American concepts of fair play 
and that should be bravely and 
patiently fought. 


ways. 


One last factor concerns our 
senses of values. In view of our 
deep-rooted pride in our public 
school system and the high value 
we place upon education, can we 
rationally get very much excited 
over the few dollars per year that 
a new schoolhouse costs each of 
us, individually, when at the same 
time our family budget is loaded 
down with gadgets and parties and 
trips and extras of a hundred 
kinds? 

The answer, of course, cannot 
be “yes.” 
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The Cultural Objectives of the Arts 
By James M. Hunter 


A paper delivered before the Southwestern College Art Con- 
ference, May 10, 1956. The text is slightly abbreviated. 


Г AGREEING TO SPEAK to you, 
I was reassured by your Chair- 
man that I need not indulge in 
artistic amenities, that I might 
even commit certain artistic her- 
esies and that I need pull no 
punches in discussing spades. 

It appears to me that there is 
need for some very blunt talk in 
art circles, about artistic objectives 
and about our contacts with the 
society we pretend to serve. I am 
very much disturbed by the meager 
contribution we artists are making 
to our culture, and even more 
about our contact with our society. 

Mr. Wright expressed an idea, 
quite extemporaneously, at the 
1950 Princeton Symposiums which 
has caused me considerable con- 
cern. He credited a French col- 
league, whose name he had for- 
gotten, with the idea, but I am 
suspicious that it was a rhetorical 
device which Mr. Wright had in- 
vented to launch the thought. Per- 
haps I may be forgiven for phras- 
ing it in my own words; the idea 
is the important thing: “We, as a 
people, have produced the only 
civilization the world has ever 


seen which sprang from barbarian- 
ism, and progressed to decadence 
without ever having contributed a 
culture of its own." 

If "civilization" and "culture" 
are accepted as synonyms, the idea 
makes little sense. If, however, 
you accept with me that "civiliza- 
tion" has to do with the advantage 
that man, the animal, has gained 
over nature and his physical envir- 
onment, that "civilization" means 
our standard of living, and further, 
that "culture" means the amenities 
of a civilization—the values that 
makes a civilization meaningful 
and worthwhile—then it makes 
very good sense indeed, and it be- 
comes provocative and challenging. 
Certainly it is our job, as artists, 
to create that culture, to provide 
those amenities, to give esthetic 
impact and meaning to the develop- 
ment we make as a society. 

No proposition can be accepted 
as totally black or totally white, 
but I feel sure that in degree the 
Frenchman's idea is worth our con- 
sideration. Certainly we are a 
people who have produced a tre- 
mendously high level of civiliza- 
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tion and, I fear, a very weak and 
meager culture. 

In considering such an idea, can 
the converse be true? Can a people 
produce a low level of civilization, 
for example, coupled with a very 
high development in terms of cul- 
ture? China might be taken as a 
case in point. Certainly, her civili- 
zation in no way can compare with 
ours, but I honestly believe that in 
no way can we compare our cul- 
ture with hers as a full, indigenous 
and articulate expression of a so- 
ciety. 

Indeed, it seems imperative to 
me that we as artists must seriously 
dedicate ourselves to a higher ob- 
jective, and it seems apparent that 
our joint efforts so far have been 
meager to the point of failure. 

In an all but forgotten freshman 
lecture at the University of Illi- 
nois—so long ago I refuse to name 
dates—Dean Rexford Newcomb 
expressed a fundamental truth 
about art which I am afraid is all 
too frequently in neglect; it is that 
“There can be no art if there is no 
contact, no communication between 
the artist who creates the work of 
art and the observer who experi- 
ences the work of art.” 

It is rather like our old high- 
school debate in elementary physics 
regarding "sound": does the me- 


teor crashing into the artic wastes, 
thousands of miles from any human 
ear, create a sound or a vibration. 
Without an ear to interpret the 
vibration it remains simply a vi- 
bration; it is only when it is in- 
terpreted as sound within the ca- 
pacity of human hearing that it 
becomes a sound at all. 

1 am strongly suspicious that we 
as artists are making all too many 
vibrations and horribly little sound, 
insofar as the fellow members of 
our society are concerned. I am 
suspicious that, if we are saying 
anything at all it is beyond the 
esthetic perception of the rest of 
society, and consequently we are 
failing as artists because we seem 
to be incapable of creating an 
artistic experience for our fellow 
man. 

Oh, | know the pat answer for 
that one, too. John Q. Public 
must be lifted to your level and 
mine to gain his esthetic experi- 
ence; we cannot lower our stand- 
ards to his. He must climb up to 
our pedestal if the frame of refer- 
ence of his life is to be expanded, 

Just for fun, let's rock our pedes- 
tal and see how secure it is. Let's 
see if it's really made of very stern 
stuff from John Q. Public’s point 
of view. 

So long as we architects insist 
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on building “erector set" build- 
ings based on the box, and are 
hopeful that by some trick of ad- 
ministrative assignment the func- 
tions of society can be carried out 
in the cell block we create, I won- 
der what contact we have with 
John Q. Public. 

So long as this box must be 
pristine pure with its articulate 
structure based on the calculus and 
relieved only with primary colors 
to preserve its austerity, I wonder 
what we are saying to John Q. 
Public. 

So long as we architects insist 
on massing unrelated forms and 
copying structural clichés for the 
sake of their cuteness, venting our 
own personal egos by our struc- 
tural cleverness, | wonder if John 
Q. Public can evaluate our vibra- 
tions, 

So long as you sculptors insist 
on your “do-it-yourself-kit” sculp- 
ture made up of the bits and pieces, 
the debris of this civilization, I 
wonder how John “reads” you. 

So long as you stay enamored of 
rusty iron, old bed springs and 
tarnished door-knobs assembled in 
curious ways, I wonder what con- 
tact you have with John Q. Public. 

So long as you remain intrigued 
by the welding torch, fiddle with 
curious pieces of driftwood and in- 


volve yourselves with the geometry 
of bent wire, I wonder if John 
Q. Public hears your vibrations. 

So long as you pattycake and 
scratch clay and create whirligigs 
of the contents of pack-rat nests to 
give your egos a whee of a time, 
I wonder if the vibrations mean 
much to John Q. Public. 

So long as you painters persist 
in ink-blot psychology test pat- 
terns and free-line doodling com- 
bined with the putty-knife smear, 
I wonder if John О. Public hears 
you. 

So long as the spontaneity of 
your painting must be preserved by 
the rank carelessness of your 
draftsmanship and your composi- 
tions salvaged by wide mats and 
heavy frames, I wonder if John Q. 
Public's perception has to do with 
the frame or its contents. 

So long as you abstract the ab- 
stract form in abstractions to the 
third power, so that the subject be- 
comes completely incoherent, 1 
wonder if John Q. Public has your 
wave length. 

Collectively we must be quite an 
enigma to John Q. Public. I am 
sure that he is generally confused 
and bewildered by our efforts. He 
reacts, as he is bound to, but his 
reaction is hardly an esthetic ex- 
perience. His reaction, it seems to 
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me, takes on one of four particular 
patterns: 

1. His reaction is one of de- 
rision, expressed in hilarious scof- 
fing. You have been infuriated by 
his expressions of it, as have I. 
Perhaps he is really saying, “I 
don’t understand this, or what you 
are trying to do, but there are other 
things that I think I do under- 
stand, and that I do prefer.” 

2. His reaction may be one of 
seeking esthetic security. Ап еѕ- 
cape from the problem of having 
to evaluate, by confining his in- 
terests to art form expressions of 
by-gone days and the so-called his- 
toric styles. 

3. The pseudo-sophisticated re- 
actions of the pink-tea art-lovers, 
the "culture vultures," bother me, 
I think, most of all because there 
is danger to us if we accept their 
fawning seriously, listen to their 
stock repertoire of non-commital 
banalities about our work and 
perhaps permit ourselves the luxury 
of believing, and of dulling our 
own sense of critical analysis into 
a stupor which lets us rationalize 
mediocrity into merit. 

4. There are also those whose 
reaction is one, I am sure, of sin- 
cere perplexity, they get lost in the 
forest of examples and efforts by 
attempting to read into a single 


work far more than ever existed 
there. Perhaps clarification of our 
objectives will serve to assist their 
efforts to understand. 

I conclude that we, as artists, 
should pay more attention to the 
reactions of John Q. Public, be big 
enough to compensate for the se- 
mantic difficulties that we know 
exist, evaluate his intellect and his 
capacity for emotion higher than 
we do, and be a little more self- 
critical about our own objectives. 

Perhaps I have rocked the ped- 
estal long enough. At this point, 
I realize that after fifteen solid 
minutes of thoroughly nasty re- 
marks, anything that I try to say 
of a constructive nature is going to 
be quite suspect. I shall try. 

T. E. Hulme insists that "Art 
cannot be understood by itself, but 
must be taken as one element in a 
general process of adjustment be- 
tween man and the outside world." 

We as artists have to do with 
his physical surroundings, “the out- 
side world." It is our job, it seems 
to me, to make of those physical 
surroundings something  estheti- 
cally worthwhile and meaningful 
for him, not for us. With such a 
purpose art must be more than the 
egotistical expression of an indi- 
vidual, regardless of his beliefs, 
personal objectives or philosophy. 
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We must not be guilty of con- 
fusing esthetic values with philo- 
sophic values. 1 cannot envision 
an artist working without a philos- 
ophy, and I am sure we all have 
one. We must learn to define be- 
tween our own personal philo- 
sophic values and the esthetic 
values of the work of art, per se. 
John Dewey goes so far as to say, 
“An artist may, of course, have a 
philosophy and that philosophy may 
influence his artistic work." In 
another place he says, "The ene- 
mies of the esthetic are neither the 
practical nor the intellectual. They 
are the humdrums; slackness of 
loose ends; submission to conven- 
tion in practice and intellectual 
procedure. Rigid abstinence, co- 
erced submission, tightness on one 
side, and dissipation, incoherence 
and aimless indulgence on the 
other, are deviations in opposite 
directions from unity of an experi- 
ence," And it was Aristotle who 
spoke of the “mean proportional" 
as the proper designation of what 
is distinctive of both virtue and 
the esthetic. 

“The Ancient Mariner" as an 
esthetic experience needs no de- 
fense. The subject matter might 
well be the aimless yarn-spinning 
of fellow seafarers deep in their 
cups. Try telling yourself its story. 


As poetry, it is technically good, 
nothing unusual, no tricks, no 
gimicks, Its esthetic value is a 
thing apart that trancends the sub- 
ject matter and technique and phil- 
osophy. Its esthetic value falls 
within the range of esthetic percep- 
tion of John Q. Public. 

I believe that this same sort of 
thing is true of all art, and that as 
a “Truth” it is big enough to per- 
mit room for all manner of philos- 
ophies, all sorts of approaches to 
our problems, so long as we keep 
in mind that the expression of the 
personal philosophy is not the total 
objective, 

If these things are true of the 
individual work of art, the isolated 
piece, what then of the broader 
aspect as applied to “man’s physical 
environment" which we hope to 
make meaningful to him, and in 
the correlation of all of the arts 
toward the creation of a “culture”? 

I know that it cannot be accom- 
plished so long as each of us re- 
mains commited to his own little 
bailiwick, hybridizing his own art 
form by inbreeding, and hoping for 
a "sport." It would seem to me 
that the crafts of the painter, the 
sculptor and the architect need to 
be welded into a unity of purpose 
in the creating of an esthetic en- 
vironment for this society. 
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The technicological advances of 
this civilization must of necessity 
break down the “party lines" be- 
tween the arts. Painting must not 
be commited to a frame nor sculp- 
ture to a pedestal, simply to per- 
serve a party line. Except for a 
very brief period, in the over-all 
history of art, there were no pic- 
ture-frames and no pedestals. Ex- 
cept for the “Late Renaissance" 
and since, painters and sculptors 
adorned buildings. 

Do we accept the frame and the 
pedestal so seriously because of 
tradition, because of their com- 
mercial aspect, or because they seem 
a logical and necessary expedient 
of the movement of our posses- 
sions? May there not be need also 
in our society to go back to still 
earlier concepts, when painting and 
sculpture and building were one, 
when buildings were adorned with 
paint, with mosaics, with murals 
and pattern and color and stained 
glass; when buildings were carved 
and adorned with sculpture and 
bronze and wood grilles and all 
manner of lovely things, all rightly 
and honestly the jobs of the paint- 
ers and the sculptors”? 

Always through the ages tech- 
nology advanced, always the media 
changed, always the true artists, 
regardless of party line, met the 


challenge of the changing times. 

Why are these crafts so divorced 
in our current society ? Why aren't 
these things of the building instead 
of hung on the building? 

I see many influences which have 
prevented these factors from melt- 
ing into a culture, Prime among 
them is our youthfulness as а na- 
tion. We have been so busy grow- 
ing up to a young adolescency that 
we have had little time, as a na- 
tion, to develop poise. We have 
been so confused with the tremen- 
dous advance in our technologies 
that we have had little time to 
think about expressing it. We 
have been so enamored of the bulg- 
ing muscles of our civilization that 
we have thought little of the gra- 
ciousness of our culture. 


It would appear to me that we 
are becoming mature at last as a 
nation, and that with that maturity 
should come the desire and the 
time to develop a culture, a culture 
based on the democratic ideal, 
based on the dignity of man, and 
based on the technologies we have 
developed. As artists it is our 
problem, and as our problem, it de- 
serves our most serious contempla- 
tion. 

As architects, let us by all means 
experiment and try for new forms 
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and new expressions, but let's 
model our experiments, subject 
them to the most severe criticism 
and then destroy all of them ex- 
cept the mature and serious effort 
which deserves to be built. 

As painters, let's sketch and car- 
toon and study in every conceiv- 
able media and under every con- 
ceivable philosophy, but let's have 
the courage to destroy the pile of 
trivia that belongs only in the 
waste basket, and frame only those 
that deserve it. 

As sculptors, let's fiddle with 
form, technique and space, and ex- 
periment in all directions, and 
from them do the real thing in 
permanent and precious material 
and cart the experiments off to the 
city dump. 

Maybe, while we are doing all 


this, we can avoid beating the 
drums for the “isms,” silence the 
"art hucksters" and calm our ex- 
citable egos. The elder Saarinen 
put it all very aptly in these words: 

“The only reason for worry, 
perhaps, is the impatient haste with 
which this commercial age of ours 
is eager to settle things in the ever- 
growing competition for livelihood. 
Because of this competition, pub- 
licity has become an important 
issue, in that everyone is anxious 
to advertise his own goods. Thus, 
while the search for form goes on 
—in solitude and silence, at best— 
it oftentimes happens that a loud- 
speaker is employed to trumpet 
widely and effectively that the 
search really is going on—in soli- 
tude and silence. 

“That’s the reason for worry." 


Herodotus via Kendall 
By Meyer Berger 


Reprinted by permission from “About New York” 
in The New York Times for July 6, 1956 


A NEW MEMORANDUM for tour- 
ists just put out by the Post- 
master in New York discloses, 
among other things, that the in- 
scription on the Post Office’s 
Eighth Avenue facade isn’t pure 
Herodotus, as most persons seem 
to think, 


The late William Mitchell Ken- 
dall, senior architect for McKim, 
Mead & White, who designed the 
building just before the first World 
War, rewrote Herodotus. He was 
qualified for the task. His father 
had taught classical languages and 
young Kendall himself was no 
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ordinary scholar in Greek and in 
Latin. He got the idea for the 
inscription while reading Herod- 
otus in Greek ; he found it in Vol- 
ume 8, Chapter 98. First he 
tackled all available English trans- 
lations of the passage—Rawlin- 
son's, Macauley's, Carey’s—but 
thought they hadn't quite caught 
It. 

Mr. Kendall was a Harvard 
man. He asked Prof. George Her- 
bert Palmer of the old school to 
work up a translation, and the pro- 
fessor came up with: "No snow, 
nor rain, day's heat, nor gloom 
hinders their speedily going on 
their appointed rounds." The 
reference in Herodotus, incident- 
ally, was to Persian couriers who 
figured in the to-do between the 
Greeks and the Persians five cen- 


The closing quotation in Mr. 


turies before Christ. Anyway, not 
even the revered professor's trans- 
lation suited Mr. Kendall. 

He chewed his pencil a bit, night 
after night, before he worked out 
his own version : 


NEITHER SNOW, NOR RAIN, NOR 
GLOOM OF NIGHT STAYS THESE 
COURIERS FROM THE SWIFT 
COMPLETION OF THEIR AP- 
POINTED ROUNDS 


and boldly added the signature: 
HERODOTUS. 

The quotation was approved by 
the Post Office and up it went. 
Mr. Kendall seemed to get a 
greater thrill out of his literary 
achievement, almost, than he did 
out of the over-all design. He 
chuckled over it right up until he 
died in 1941, aged 85. 


La Beaume’s tribute (October 


JOURNAL) to our late Past-President Russell has brought some 
question as to its source; it was the following, written in celebra- 
tion of one of E. J.'s long-past birthdays. 


E. J. Russell 
By Louis La Beaume, FAIA 


A prompter child was never known 
He came right on the minute 

No sooner was his cradle shown 
"Than he sank snugly in it 


Without a fuss, without a tear, without a sign of bustle 
He took his place with easy grace within the House of Russell. 
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Right from the start this startling kid 
Was definite in all he did. 

Serene, composed, unhurried, calm 

He sucked his rubber nipple, 

And drew contentment from the balm 
Of his warm Lactic Tipple. 


So wise he seemed, so purposeful—so almost grim—so steady 
His parents thought their darling child a little man already. 


As his grave face they gazed upon 
They vowed they’d call him “Ernest John.” 


He blinked and let it go at that 

So duly he was christened. 

The parson spoke the words whereat 
The infant only listened. 


His will, though still—for good or ill—no trifling force could throttle. 
The brand, as we now understand, was blown right in the bottle. 


As John was very Ernest then 
He’s been E. J.—to countless men. 


Long years have passed and cities rise 
Where once were only prairies; 

Tall buildings pierce the azure skies 
Like lace work spun by fairies. 


They aren’t all tall—nor all so fair—nor even all are pretty, 
But just the kind of things we find in any modern city. 


But fair or not, or tall or squat, 
T’was Ernest Johnny on the spot, 
Who made them safe to see and touch, 
Who made them firm and stable, 

Who filled them full of pipes and such 
And made them habitable. 


While eager Laurie smoothly talked and clever Bill designed, 
E. J.—grown gray—had naught to say—he only used his mind. 


When Phidias built the Parthenon 
He leaned on some Greek—Ernest John. 
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Architecture for the Good Life 


IN Two PARTS—PaRT I 
By Carlos Contreras, HON. FAIA 


An address before the final session of the 88th Convention in 
Los Angeles, May 18, 1956. 


"AM FOR THE 
Соор Lire.” Whose life? 
The architects? The clients? The 
rich? The poor? Everybody's good 
life? It occurred to me that I 
should make use of one of the rare 
qualities of the architect, his power 
of visualization; television in cine- 
mascope, and run through, for a 
few minutes, 2,000-odd vears and 
paint for you architecture and the 
good life blended in those days of 
a thousand-and-one nights. In the 
preparation of this paper it has 
been an ordeal to put down ideas 
and facts that may have any rela- 
tion to the theme of this conven- 
tion, Architecture for the Good 
Life. То establish the parallelism 
between these two subjects—the 
part that the architect has played 
and plays throughout the ages, 
throughout history in the life of 
man, in the scheme of humanity. 
It is hard to know where to begin. 
With man? When? Man and life 
go hand in hand from the begin- 
ning. He begins to live in caves, 
in forests, on rivers and lake fronts, 
and the human habitat gives rise 


unknowingly to the birth of archi- 
tecture; we link living conditions 
with our noble art and we find 
that, throughout history and for 
thousands of years, the architect 
has been working toward improv- 
ing the living conditions and sur- 
roundings of man; that is, toward 
a better life—the good life. 

Man, created after God's image, 
becomes the architect of his own 
destiny. 

His biological success as a free- 
roaming animal is due largely to 
his insatiable curiosity, to his de- 
sire for motion, his audacity in try- 
ing to conquer all means of com- 
munication through the machines 
of his invention: the airplane, the 
railway, the steamboat, the radar- 
controlled jet plane, and now the 
liberation and control of atomic 
energy. 

Let me have a brief parenthesis 
on man's span of life: 

Dr. Besancon, in his book “The 
Days of Man," says that a dog 
lives 15 years . . . a horse, 30. 
Change your habits, but you will 
not change your destiny. Man's 
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life—the days of man are seventy 
years, according to the Psalms. The 
voice of the Church—the Holy 
Book—marks this figure as the 
peak of life. If illness does not 
cut the thread of life, the days of 
man are 140 years. Flourens said 
100 years, five times the period 
necessary for the bones to solder. 
Buffon said 140 years, seven times 
the period of growth. 

The proof of this is that in the 
rare countries where pneumonia 
and grippe do not present them- 
selves, one finds patriarchs 120 and 
140 years old. And have you not 
heard of the village in Ukrania 
where, out of 2,000 inhabitants, 
there are 20 who are more than a 
century old. At La Paz in Boli- 
via, at an altitude of 12,000 feet, 
century-old men are counted by the 
dozen like eggs. Official docu- 
ments from Ankara tell us that 
in 1937 there lived in Turkey 
nearly 7,000 persons who had 
passed the century mark. Attila, 
King of the Huns, was their an- 
cestor, who died at the age of 124 
—the day after his wedding night, 

Buffon, the French naturalist, 
wondered why bad boys lived as 
long as little saints or angels. 

And you find that all those who 
have gone through the mill are 
certain to know to what habits they 


owe their long existence. Looking 
for a hundred-year-old man who 
hasn’t his unfailing method of 
reaching the century mark is like 
hunting for a white blackbird. One 
has lived because of fruits, another 
through smoking, or because of 
garlic, or drinking four quarts of 
wine a day. 

Or, like a peasant of the Brie 
region in France, who added to his 
gourd a little wine of Beaujolais 
or of Burgundy—on Sundays, a 
little brandy to his coffee. Though 
a little gouty, at 96 he used to say 
that he was not afraid of a twenty- 
year-old fellow and much less of a 
twenty-year-old girl. 

Greek culture understood nature 
and society as a unit. Their 
mottos, "Know thyself,” and “A 
sound mind in a sound body,” gave 
them the elements for a pleasant, 
sober, esthetically balanced life 
close to permanent happiness, with 
beauty rising as their creative work 
in the Acropolis. 

With the end of Greek civiliza- 
tion in sight, the Romans took over. 
During the three centuries before 
Christ, Rome had conquered all 
the lands around it, and the people 
of Central Italy were sturdy peas- 
ants with powerful swords in their 
hands. They were thrifty, abstem- 
ious, sensible men, close to the 
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ground that they cultivated. They 
planted trees, built aqueducts and 
sewers, arcades and colonnades, 
drained marshes, turned a Roman 
Camp into a city over night; and, 
in Imperial Rome, built the many 
Roman circuses and arches, the 
magnificent thermae where bath- 
ing was a rite, the longest road in 
the world, the highest lighthouses, 
the strongest bridge, the largest 
monuments. Very much as in dem- 
ocratic America: the largest and 
costliest freeways, the highest sky- 
scrapers, the fastest and finest auto- 
mobiles, and railways and steam- 
boats and airplanes. 

But Rome went to all excesses: 
fastuous banquets, the worship of 
Bacchus and Epicurus, the Vomi- 
torium as an essential chamber in 
the houses of the rich. Everything 
in excess. The human scale had 
been lost—the result of the eco- 
nomic policy of abundance of the 
privileged superior classes, 

The good life, carried beyond 
the proper limits, makes of a good 
life a bad one. 

In times of Marcus Aurelius 
there were 155 days of the year 
dedicated to spectacles and public 
feasts, and, in the year 354 of our 
era, 175 days were dedicated to 
games out of 200 given to public 
festivals. 


Mexico, too, loves the fiesta and 
there are authors who claim that 
we have a fiesta for every day of 
the year. 

Christianity considered idleness 
as the mother of all vices, as a 
relative of sin and the greatest 
auxiliary of the Devil. But idle- 
ness when properly utilized is a 
blessing. It has led to many im- 
portant discoveries: the principle 
of the displacement by a body of 
a volume of water equal to its own 
weight was discovered by Archi- 
medes, leisurely, in a bathtub; Ful- 
ton, before a coffee pot, found 
the important strength of the 
power of steam which led to the 
steam machine and to the steam 
boat; Franklin, flying a kite, dis- 
covered the lightning-rod ; New- 
ton, lying on his back under an 
apple tree, discovered with the fall 
of an apple the law of gravity. To 
practise idleness—the difficult art 
of doing nothing—requires practice 
and great will power. Idleness 
protects him who respects her. 

The full enjoyment of idleness is 
obtained when one has to do many 
things. However, in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, in the 
capitalistic countries, and especially 
in the United States, the place of 
work was exaggerated and not 
enough attention was given to the 
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need for leisure—recreation, sports 
and play—required in the interests 
of health and society. 


This good life, where the term 
“good” for good’s sake has its full- 
est and clearest meaning through- 
out the ages, was expressed in re- 
ligious architecture. 

Man's concern about his cleanli- 
ness and physical well-being is most 
interesting. The origin of the 
Turkish bath goes as far back as 
the Egyptian, Phoenician and Chal- 
dean eras. The Greeks kept their 
bodies in perfect condition by 
means of fresh-air exercises, sports 
and athletics. The Romans, with 
their famous thermae, were in daily 
contact with air and water—hot 
and cold—and massage and marble 
tables and beds. Thousands of 
years ago man was concerned with 
his bodily health, and interested in 
culture that was both physical and 
spiritual, 

The good life is not all material- 
istic or external. A part of our 
life must be internal, spiritual. The 
fulfillment of spiritual duty in our 
daily life is vital to our survival. 

The satisfaction of physical 
needs is undoubtedly the condition 
previously thought indispenable for 
a satisfied existence but, in itself, 
it is not sufficient. To feel 


happy, men must have the possi- 
bility for developing their intellec- 
tual and artistic faculties in accor- 
dance with their personal charac- 
teristics and capacities, 

Four thousand years ago in the 
volcanic lava area of the Pedregal 
in Mexico City, where the new 
University City was born a few 
years ago, there existed a native 
civilization. All of this area was 
covered with lava from the Xitle 
volcano. 

For nearly two thousand years, 
2,000 в.с. to 100 B.C., we find the 
monumental work of the Mayan, 
Toltec and Aztec civilizations ex- 
pressed in pyramids and monu- 
ments throughout the Republic of 
Mexico. 

In the sixteenth century 500 
churches and convents were built 
in Mexico. 

During the nineteenth century 
we have the Neo-classicism, with 
an architect-sculptor of the emin- 
ence of Tolsa, whose equestrian 
statue of Charles IV in Mexico 
City is the finest of its kind in 
America. 

With Villagran we have the 
master and teacher of two genera- 
tions in all fields of architecture, 
climaxing with University City 
and the asserting of a new Mexi- 
can architecture, with all of its 
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worth of tradition—the first uni- 
versity of the American continent, 
the first printing-press, the first 
school of medicine, the first school 
of engineering, the first school of 
architecture, the accomplishments 
of its new generation of architects. 
We have within our reach, if we 
so desire, the realization of a great 
undertaking, a worthy adventure— 
the continued renaissance of Mex- 
ico. The life of Mexico in the 
past 4,000 years is expressed in 
its architecture. Mexico has lived 
well. We have fought and strug- 


gled and our problems are not 
solved; 20,000,000 of our people 
need better living quarters, but 
we have lived well. We enjoy 
life and we look forward to an 
optimistic future. 

Our men of science are working 
in advanced phases of nuclear 
energy. Our doctors and surgeons 
are recognized internationally for 
their techniques and capacities. Our 
sculptors, painters, musicians and 
architects are world-renowned 
leaders in these arts. 

(To be continued) 


CED 


Thoughts on the Palace at Knossos 


By Robert W. Schmertz 


After reading “Gods, Graves and Scholars,” by Kurt U. Marck 
( 


C. W. Cerain, pseud.) 
As I was walking down the street, 
The ugly pavement at my feet, 
I wished a wish, entire, complete 
That one day I might go to Crete. 


I wished a wish that one day I 

Might leave the traffic roaring by, 

The dull and stupid thoroughfares 
Where avid merchants flaunt their wares; 


And step across old Minos’ plinth 
And wander in the labyrinth ; 
And there beneath an ancient star 
I'd gladly face the Minotaur. 
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Community Collaboration in the Fine Arts 


Іх Two PARTS—PanT II 


By John Stewart Detlie 


An address delivered to the 88th Annual Convention, May 16, 1956 


| Б ME GIVE you the specific 
case history of the creation of 
an alliance of the arts, how it was 
done, the part the architects played, 
the results and the significance to 
our profession and the whole of 
society. 

Over two years ago, on Febru- 
ary 1, 1954, a committee of the 
Washington State Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects 
began discussing the matter of co- 
ordination in the arts of architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture and land- 
scape architecture. After thorough 
exploration a steering committee 
composed of the Chapter Commit- 
tee as hosts with representatives of 
music, sculpture, drama, literature, 
graphic arts, painting and museums 
was formed. It was agreed to call 
a general meeting of representa- 
tives of every organization con- 
cerned with any of the arts. An 
invitational brochure was sent. Its 
introduction was as follows: 


“Today there are literally hun- 
dreds of organizations in and about 
Seattle and the region of Western 
Washington engaged in the arts 


and there are hundreds of people 
and organizations who are patrons 
of the arts. 

“There must emerge from the 
many existing organizations foster- 
ing the arts a new sense of common 
interests, common direction and 
common will. With a newly found 
dedication to match the challenge 
of our region’s potential as an art- 
music-drama-literature center of 
America, the strength to execute a 
thorough long-range program is at 
hand. And with that strength the 
mutual objectives of that program 
can be declared with such reso- 
nance that enlightened civic sup- 
port will be awakened and secured. 

""lhere remains first, the reali- 
zation of mutual interests by all 
the organizations of the arts; sec- 
ond, the creation of an instrument 
of organization to which all can 
contribute their strength; and 
finally, the adoption of a broad 
program by all which will bring 
the arts to a position of prime im- 
portance in the affairs of the cities 
of the region." 

Five principal objectives were 
proposed : 
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1. Establishment of a Municipal 
Art Commission. 

2. Encourage the use of mural 
painting and sculpture and the 
other arts in civic architecture. 

3. Use of the fine arts as an 
integral part of the architecture of 
public schools. 

4. Creation of a civic arts cen- 
ter. 

5. Establishment of a continu- 
ing organization of the arts. 

One hundred representatives of 
all the existing organizations of the 
arts attended the general meeting 
in June. It was agreed that the 
objectives should be pursued and 
eventually enlarged into a Program 
of the Arts. A Congress of the 
Arts was called in October of the 
same year. By-Laws were passed 
and Allied Arts of Seattle was 
born. 

An Executive Board was es- 
tablished to act at all times in the 
interest of all the arts and to re- 
port to the congresses which are 
called at least twice a year. The 
first act of the Board was to form- 
ulate, obtain the approval of the 
allied arts organizations and pre- 
sent to the City Council a proposed 
ordinance for the formation of a 
Municipal Art Commission. 

As the organizations ratified the 
by-laws they were grouped into 


fourteen categories of the arts: ar- 
chitecture, city planning, crafts, 
education, graphic arts, interior de- 
sign, landscape architecture and 
gardening, literature, museums and 
galleries, music, opera, painting, 
sculpture, theater arts and dance. 
The strength of Allied Arts grew 
until by May 1955 there were sixty 
organizations, representing a com- 
bined membership of approximately 
20,000 people concerned with the 
arts. By the end of May the City 
Council passed an ordinance creat- 
ing Seattle’s first Municipal Art 
Commission, 

Meanwhile, during the spring 
each category of Allied Arts 
drafted its part of a Program of 
the Arts for Seattle, At the Sec- 
ond Congress those items of the 
Program acceptable to all were in- 
corporated into a Comprehensive 
Program of the Arts for Seattle. 
Allied Arts requested the new Art 
Commission to act upon approxi- 
mately a third of the items in the 
Program. The Art Commission 
acted on the request and on June 
20, this vear, in its first annual 
report, made a complete survey of 
the City and made 35 specific rec- 
ommendations for the "Cultural 
and Artistic Development" of 
Seattle which were acclaimed 
whole-heartedly by all the City. 
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By coordinated action of all the 
cultural organizations, Seattle has 
been given a new course for its 
future. 

What is this Program of the 
Arts for Seattle? It begins with a 
statement from an opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States written by Justice Douglas 
in the Berman v. Parker case some 
two years ago. 

“... The concept of the public 
welfare is broad and inclusive. The 
values it represents are spiritual as 
well as physical, esthetic as well as 
monetary. It is within the power 
of the legislature to determine 
that the community should be beau- 
tiful as well as healthy, spacious as 
well as clean, well-balanced as well 
as carefully patrolled.” 

In addition to the original five 
principal objectives, the Program 
of the Arts includes: 

1. Establish a center of art in- 
formation. 

2. Present awards of merit for 
outstanding achievements in the 
arts. 

3. Encourage the establishment 
of a citizens’ planning council of 
representatives of Seattle’s com- 
munities, bringing to the Planning 
Commission their desires as they 
relate to the development of 
Seattle. 


4. Conserve scenic vistas, plan 
for new ones and develop a роѕі- 
tive program of beautification 
along Seattle’s thoroughfares, with 
appropriate landscape treatment, 
elimination of unsightly utility 
poles, establishing street tree 
planting, distinctive design of 
signs, light standards, bridges, via- 
ducts, etc., and proper maintenance 
of these facilities. 

5. Govern by ordinance the dis- 
play of billboards adjacent to cer- 
tain designated public thorough- 
fares, to preserve scenic views and 
to prevent the general unsightly 
results of unrestricted commercial 
sign concentration. 

6. Establish a Puget Sound Fes- 
tival of the Arts. 

7. Encourage the establishment 
of similar allied arts organizations 
in other cities. 

8. Support the sending of work 
of local artists to national and in- 
ternational exhibitions, as is done 
in sending local athletes to national 
and international contests. 

9. Impress upon all students 
their opportunities and responsibili- 
ties as patrons of the arts. 

10. Develop Seattle as a world 
center in the horticulture of rhodo- 
dendrons. 

11. Selection of architects for 
the design of important public 
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buildings by program competition 
under procedures established by 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

12. Construction of suitable 
monumental gateways on the pro- 
posed Freeway at the city limits, 
designed through program competi- 
tion involving collaboration of ar- 
chitects, sculptors, painters and 
landscape architects. 

13. Remove the city amusement 
tax on admissions to symphony con- 
certs. 

14. Establish 
theater in Seattle. 

15. Explore the possibility of a 
united cultural fund. 

Allied Arts is engaged enthusi- 
astically in forwarding all of these 
and many other projects through 
coordinated action. 


a professional 


The inherent challenge of a 
democracy is that it is the responsi- 
bility of the people for action and 
progress, and that it is the particu- 
lar responsibility of the whole cul- 
tural segment of our society for 


the state of our environment, It 
should be the specific responsibility 
of the architectural profession to 
see, understand and accept this 
challenge. Architects have the pro- 
fessional stature, the vision, and 
genius for organization and co- 
ordination of all the arts. Do they 
have the will to leadership? 
What is the significance of this 
movement to bring the arts into a 
vital coordinated alliance? Can it 
be, unlike the past centuries in 
which the “enlightened” few 
treated cultural values as some- 
thing to be brought down to the 
people, that here in our time Amer- 
ica is accepting the challenge of 
building an environment by organi- 
zations of all the arts, working in 
concert to permit America’s native 
cultural aspirations to flourish? 
If in our time a great flowering 
of the arts comes to America, we 
of Allied Arts of Seattle believe 
that it will come through America’s 
special genius for coordinated 
action. The architects belong at 
the very forefront of that action. 


News from the Educational Field 


NORTH CAROLINA State Cor- 
LEGE's School of Design announces 
the appointment of seven new full- 
time members of the faculty to fill 
vacancies resulting from a resigna- 


tion, a retirement, a leave of ab- 
sence, a termination of three tempo- 
rary appointments, and the crea- 
tion of a new position: Stefan 
Buzas, Visiting Associate Profes- 
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sor of Architecture; Guiseppe 
Guarnieri, Assistant Professor of 
Architecture; Enrique Monte- 
negro, Assistant Professor of De- 
sign; Julian Beinart and Charles 
M. Sappenfield, Instructors in Ar- 
chitecture; George L. Bireline, 
Jr, and Herbert B. Simon, In- 


structors in Design. 


PRATT INsTITUTE, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., announces the promotion of 
William McGuinness, Professor of 
Architecture, to the position of 
Chairman of the Department of 
Structural Design. Mr. Мс- 
Guinness has been on the faculty 
of Pratt Institute since 1940, and 
in addition is a partner in the firm 
of McGuinness & Duncan, Engi- 
neers. He is co-author of "Me- 
chanical and Electrical Equipment 
for Buildings” and author of the 
monthly page, “Mechanical Engi- 
neering Critique,” for Progressive 
Architecture, 


University oF PENNSYLVANIA 
announces a grant of $54,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to pre- 
pare in a three-year project the 
first world-wide history of city 
planning in English. Dr. E. A. 
Gutkind, of London, architect and 
city planner, will head the project 


as Visiting Research Professor in 
City Planning. Six graduate re- 
search fellowships in city planning 
will be offered. Applicants may 
write to the Director, Institute for 
Urban Studies, School of Fine 
Arts, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


University OF MICHIGAN an- 
nounces the appointment of 
Charles H. Sawyer, Dean of the 
Yale University School of Archi- 
tecture and Design since 1947, as 
Director of Michigan's Museum 
of Art, 


University oF ILLiNOIS De- 
partment of Architecture at Ur- 
bana announces the award of two 
traveling fellowships for European 
study: the Francis J. Plym Fellow- 
ship in Architecture to Harold C. 
Young, of Williamsport, Ind., 
who received his master’s degree at 
the University of Illinois in 1953 
and has been teaching in the de- 
partment; the Edward L. Ryerson 
Fellowship in Architecture to 
Stanley Judson Routh, of Baton 
Rouge, La., who graduated with 
highest honors in June, 1956. 
Both fellowship holders will travel 
in Europe during the current aca- 
demic year, 
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Outdoor Garden Reading Court 
Reading Room, looking out 
upon Outdoor Garden Read- 
ing Court 

WINCHESTER SQUARE BRANCH 
SPRINGFIELD CITY LIBRARY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

IsIDOR RICHMOND 


& CARNEY GOLDBERG 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Photographs by 
Joseph W. Molitor 


Favorite Feature of 
recently elected Fellows: 
ISIDOR RICHMOND, FAIA 


ournal 


АМА 


Books & Bulletins 
The Institute Library asks us to call attention to the fact that Institute 
members have the privilege of borrowing books through the Library's 
mail service 


HUNGARIAN ARCHITECTURE 
1945-1955 (MAGYAR EPITES- 
ZET). By Szendroi Jeno. 254 
pp. of Illustrations (unnum- 
Бегей). 94” x 1234”. Buda- 
pest: 1955: Kepzomuveszeti 
Alap Kiadovallalata. 

A preliminary issue of a sumptu- 
ously illustrated work, under the 
auspices of the Union of Hungar- 
ian Architects, and which, if there 
is a demand for it, may be issued 
in a multilingual edition, 

From THE GROUND Up. By 
Lewis Mumford. 256 pp. 414" 
x 714". New York: 1956: 
Harvest Books, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. $1.25. 

This stimulating little volume 
consists of twenty-six of Mum- 
ford's New Y orker essays never be- 
fore published in book form, in- 
cluding the controversial series 
“The Roaring Traffic’s Boom." 
Although the articles are written 
around the particular buildings 
and problems of New York City, 
the issues they raise are universal 
ones, and all thoughtful men, es- 
pecially architects, must sooner or 
later face up to them. The archi- 


tectural profession is fortunate in- 

deed to have such a keen and well- 

informed lay critic, and all archi- 
tects should read him. 

STICKS AND StonEs—A Study of 
American Architecture and Civ- 
ilization. By Lewis Mumford. 
246 pp. 514” x 8". New York: 
1955: Dover Publications, Inc. 
$3.00 cloth, $1.50 paper. 

This famous book was first pub- 
lished just over thirty years ago, 
and a new edition has been long 
overdue. Mr. Mumford has writ- 
ten a new preface and has added 
a paragraph to several chapters to 
bring them up to date. Twenty- 
one illustrations have also been in- 
cluded, 

“Sticks and Stones” holds a 
unique place among studies of 
American culture and its architec- 
ture. It was the first history of 
American architecture as a whole; 
it was the first to present the New 
England village as an architectural 
entity; it was the first to bring 
H. H. Richardson into proper per- 
spective and appreciation. It was 
a bold venture into a new field. 
Like all classics, it is as good today 
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as it was when it was written. 
Some evaluations would be modi- 
fied today, as the author admits 
in his preface, and room would 
have to be made for many new 
names and trends, but “Sticks and 
Stones” is still on the required 
reading list for all architects and 
thoughtful men. 


LAND Uses IN AMERICAN CITIES. 
By Harland Bartholomew. 198 
pp. 6%” x 10". Cambridge, 
Mass.: 1955: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $6.50. 

Harland Bartholomew is chair- 
man of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, as well as a na- 
tionally known city planner. 
Therefore this account of what has 
happened to safeguard land uses, 
since zoning was established in 
1926 as a proper use of the police 
power, is highly authoritative. 


Tue MODERN BUILDING Ency- 
CLOPEDIA. Edited by N. W. 
Kay. 768 pp. 5/2” x 834”. 
New York: 1955: Philosophical 
Library. $15. 

Although much space has been 
given to encyclopedic treatment of 
building details such as “beam de- 
sign"—4 pages—and “quantity 
surveying’ —24 pages, with a com- 
prehensive treatment of bricklaying 
tools, the architect will look in 


vain for architectural terms so well 
known as “siding,” “shop draw- 
ing,” “rondelle,” and “monitor.” 
The word “ledger” will reveal 
much of how to keep account 
books, but without the definition of 
“ledger” ог “ledger-board” as 
known to the architect. 


LETTERS OF THE ARCHBISHOP- 
ELECTOR JOSEPH CLEMENS OF 
COLOGNE To ROBERT DE COTTE 
(1712-1720). Edited by John 
Finley Oglevee. 218 pp. 834” x 
11:4". Bowling Green, Ohio: 
1956: Bowling Green State 
University. (Private publication. 
Copies must be obtained from 
editor, c/o History Department, 
Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio). $5. 
An interpretation of the French 

letters written in the early 
eighteenth century by a churchman 
to an architect for whom he had 
profound respect and not a little 
self-deprecation—a rare combina- 
tion of client and architect. 


ARCHITECTS’ Homes (Das Haus 
DES ARCHITEKTEN). By Robert 
Winkler. 224 рр. 9” x 11%”. 
New York: 1956: Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. $10. 

Based on the premise that ar- 
chitecture reflects the ways of life 
of its day, this beautifully illus- 
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trated book presents a summary of 
trends in modern architecture, as 
exemplified in the homes of 44 ar- 
chitects in 13 different countries. 
A tri-lingual text — English, 
French, and German—facilitates 
this analysis, Seven architects from 
the United States are included. 


Tue Art or Home Lanpscap- 
ING. By Garrett Eckbo. 288 pp. 
634" x 10". New York: 1956: 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
$5.95. 

In this beautiful book, Mr. 
Eckbo does for the lay reader what 
he did for the professional reader 
in his “Landscape for Living.” He 


takes the layman gently by the 
hand and leads him gradually 
through the steps of programming, 
planning and construction. He par- 
ticularly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of planning, even for the 
simplest property ; he explains local 
variations in climate and how to 
achieve climate control; he shows 
how to create spaces in the yard 
for different uses; and he illus- 
trates the many types of pavements, 
screens and shelters, There are 
chapters on yard and garden equip- 
ment, and chapters on trees, shrubs 
and flowers. It is in every way a 


most readable and most usable 
book. 


Vive Cultural-Lag! 
By Hubertus Junius 


Since architecture's last rebirth 
Somewhere in North Chicago, 

I find the things I once was taught 
Restricted by embargo. 


They call my houses quite passé 
And then pretend to gag, 
And everything I try to do 
They call a cultural-lag. 


But every day new people come 
And, I find the fact is, 
Cultural-lag is quite a help 

In paying bills and taxes. 
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They Say: 


Frank L. Whitney 
(In an article, “The Architect and 
the Engineers,” June Architectural 
Record) 
In today’s technological race for 


survival, there has been a tendency, 
consciously or unconsciously, to 
make a semi-deity of the engineer. 
The application of engineering 
principles is looked to in our society 
to provide every solution to every 
problem. According to popular be- 
lief, the engineer appears as the 
well-rounded individual with pro- 
fessional training in all that is 
complex, the fount from which 
springs the solution to every tech- 
nical problem. 

But an engineer is a specialist. 
The nearer he approaches the 
zenith of his profession, the more 
specialized he becomes. The grad- 
uate mechanical engineer has a gen- 
eral mechanical knowledge when 
he begins his career. As he ad- 
vances, his usual pattern is to con- 
centrate his efforts on a more 
limited field: thus from his broad 
field in mechanical engineering, he 
becomes a designer of process pip- 
ing systems. A next logical ad- 
vancement is that he becomes a 
specialist in the design of instru- 
mentation or controls, Always it 
should be remembered that the 
engineering profession is so con- 


stituted, with its immense attention 
to minute detail, that the engineer 
who moves forward does so in a 
rather well defined and limited 
field. 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie, FRIBA 
(In awarding Architectural Asso- 
ciation prizes, London, July 13, 1956) 


It is very important to remem- 
ber the value of good, ordinary, 
necessary architecture—what the 
French somewhat  deprecatingly 
call pompeii. Pompeii really means 
pump water, water drawn from 
the pump, not a beautiful, spark- 
ling source and spring, but some- 
thing from a pipe. You can have 
good, clean, decent, sanitary pump 
water, and you can have dirty, bad 
pump water. 


Dr. Walter A. Gropius, FAIA 
(From “Presentation of the Royal 
Gold Medal to Dr. Walter Gropius 
at the R.I.B.A., 10 April 1956,” in 
The Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, May, 1956) 


This my team, The Architects’ 
Collaborative, has now stood its 
test for over ten years. My strong 
inclination for team work has in- 
creased with time, but I find that 
our set-up has often been a conun- 
drum to friends and to the Press, 
who do not know who is who or 
who does what. The English 4r- 
chitects’ Journal even called me a 


few days ago an enigma. Small 
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wonder, for our society is still so 
obsessed with the idea of the indi- 
vidual genius, working in splendid 
isolation—a bequest of the last cen- 
tury—that we cannot conceive of 
cultural achievements in any other 
sense. Still, in the eighteenth 
century such exalted individualism 
was much less pronounced, and to- 
day I believe we are well on our 
way again to reclaim the individual 
talent to work as primus inter pares 
in a group of collaborators. 
Basil Spence 

(Speaking of Le Corbusier's Ron- 

champ before the R.I.B.A., as re- 


ported in the Journal of the R.L.B.A., 
July, 1956) 


The rectangular patterns on the 
fat wall, I think, are masterly in 
their arrangement. And the hol- 
low screen which clothes the col- 
umn supporting that part of the 
roof is imaginative and strong and 
is very monumental and has got 
great scale. This is sheer sculp- 
ture, and, when seen in the clear 
light on top of the hill, with the 
distance spreading out like a great 
carpet, it is magnificent . . . 

I do not think that Corbusier 
was much interested in the placing 
of his altar ; it is pushed over to one 
side. There is great anti-climax 
here after that vibrating brilliance 
of his window wall. The altar 
looks uncared for and rather puny. 


I felt the interior was not designed 

to the glory of God, but rather to 

the glory of man, and one man in 
particular. 

Pm nd Times, the  Kiplinger 
(September, 1956, issue) 
Sociologists deplore the fact that 

the man of the typical American 

family is deteriorating into a kind 
of fuddling comic-strip husband, 
manipulated with amused tolerance 
by his wife and children. If this 
is true, part of the blame must fall 
on the designers and builders of 
the "contemporary" house. Spe- 
cifically, the old den, master's 
study, library or what you want to 
call it, where once upon a time 

a man could do a little knitting on 

the raveled sleeve of care and nurse 

his battered self-respect back to a 

semblance of health, is no more. 

Instead there is foisted off on him 

a kind of bastard room known as a 

“study-hyphen-something.” There 

are study-guest rooms and study- 

TV rooms and study-family rooms, 


Max Frisch 
(A Saviss architect and journalist, in 
his address at the Sixth International 
Design Conference, held in Aspen, 
Colorado, June 23-July 1, 1956) 


In Switzerland we are doing our 
own destruction. We are not mad 
enough simply to tear down our 
venerable old towns to make room 
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for modern cities. We are far 
madder; we widen one street after 
the other to make them safe for 
pedestrians because motor cars 
keep multiplying like rabbits—our 
public squares are only architec- 
tural at dawn; for the rest of the 
day they are mere parking lots— 
and then we erect multi-storeyed 
buildings which hold more people 


and so bring more traffic into the 


medieval streets. Then we invent 
a labyrinth of one-way streets that 
make our life miserable; and even 
that is no use. In the end we have 
to remove the medieval fountains, 
widen the streets again—though 
even that will not do much good— 
and so on, until we have destroyed 
the town our forefathers left us 
without building the city for our 


future descendants. 


Julian Clarence Levi, FAIA, invests Jean Maunoury, Archi- 
tect in charge of Chartres Cathedral, with the insignia of 


Honorary Fellowship in the AIA. U. 


the occasion. 


S. Ambassador Dil- 
lon's presence emphasizes the International significance of 


A Ceremony 
in Paris 
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Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 


mentative, corrective, even vituperative 
Miss M. 
Bv WILLIAM ADAMS DELANO, FAIA, New York 


Hes YEARS AGO last month an 
attractive girl in her late 'teens 
applied for a position as stenog- 
rapher in our office. While she 
frankly confessed she was not fa- 
miliar with architectural terms, 
she felt sure she could master them 
quickly. We engaged her, one of 
the wisest decisions we ever made. 
She soon was able to interpret those 
strange hieroglyphics shorthand 
writers employ, translating them 
into well-typed specifications. 

She had Irish blood in her veins 
and it sometimes came to a boiling- 
point when she felt an injustice was 
being done someone. She had 
learned well her three R's at a 
Rhode Island parochial school, and 


was a staunch Roman Catholic. 


The men in the office came to 
rely on her sense of fair play and 
sought her advice. She kept in 
touch with many who had left our 
office to go elsewhere or start on 
their own. She made many friends 
among the contractors who were 
working on the buildings we had 
designed; with her they felt they 


were dealing with the court of 
appeals. 

In addition to her office work 
she found time to unravel my often 
illegible scribbles, and type, retype 
and often retype once more the 
articles, speeches and feeble at- 
tempts at verse that I wrote. 1 
was always amazed at her interest, 
patience and desire for perfection. 

I no longer have the effrontery 
to inflict these words of wisdom 
on the public, but Miss M. is now 
my line of communication with 
friends. She combines the informa- 
tion of the telephone directory, the 
club annuals and the Social Regis- 
ter; she is seldom at a loss to reach 
some friend I want to talk with 
on the telephone, and stands by 
while we speak. Many who have 
never seen her know her well- 
modulated voice. Since I have now 
passed the eighty-yard line, and 
sight and hearing have dimmed, it 
is a comfort to have her near to 
interpret what I cannot hear. 

Doubtless many offices have had 
assistants as devoted and competent 
as our Miss M. but few, I feel 
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sure, have sailed with the same 
architectural ship through the often 
tempestuous waters of our profes- 
sion for forty years. 


As skipper of this vessel, form- 
erly registered under the name 
D & A, I pay tribute to this de- 


voted mariner. 


Wace RATES IN 1671 


Mme. de Sévigné writing from Brittany in 1671 in a letter to 


her daughter, wife of the Governor of Provence. 


Translated 


by Eric Pawley 


... I have ten or twelve car- 
penters in the air who are raising 
the frame [for my reconstruction 
of the Tour de Sévigné]. They 
run about on the rafters, stop at 
nothing and are at every moment 
on the point of breaking their 
necks—they give me a pain in the 


back trying to ‘help’ them from 
below! "Just think what a fine 
thing it is that Providence does 
with the love of money. We can 
thank the Lord that there are men 
who for twelve cents are eager to 
do what others would not for a 


” 


hundred thousand crowns .. . 


Ir is BETTER Nor то Try ro Вопр New CITIES 


Bv JoHN J. KLABER, Huntington, N. Y. 


ow | WAS UNABLE to attend 
the 1956 Convention of the 
AIA, it was with great interest 
that I read Clarence Stein’s paper 
on "Communities for the Good 
Life" when it appeared in print. 
Certainly the ideals he advocates 
will be endorsed by all architects. 
We have all been irked by the dis- 
orderly development of our cities, 
the failure of zoning to accom- 
plish all that was hoped for when 
it was instituted, the congestion, 
dirt, noise, and lack of adequate 
open spaces in our existing com- 


munities. The same ideals have 
already been put forward by others, 
though perhaps less fully developed, 
and we have always applauded 
them. But nobody, so far as 1 
know, seems to have seriously con- 
sidered how they might be accom- 
plished. 


To build whole new cities is no 
simple matter. Oak Ridge is the 
best recent example I know, but 
its construction was only possible 
because of a war emergency, re- 
quiring a very large installation in 
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which secret operations could be 
conducted. It was built by a gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy, in which 
the people who were to occupy it 
had no part. Radburn is scarcely 
more than a suburban development, 
and I have always understood that 
its cost was so great that it nearly 
bankrupted its builders. Green- 
belt and Winfield are somewhat 
larger, but they, like Oak Ridge, 
were built by the government. 

The extension of this type of 
planning into general practice 
would, I fear, require a revolu- 
tionary change in our concept of 
government and its relations to the 
people. Such a city as Mr. Stein 
proposes could scarcely be built ex- 
cept by a benevolent dictatorship, 
under which the government would 
own everything, though it might 
later sell individual buildings or 
sites on which they could be 
erected. 

And what would happen to the 
architects? How many of us have 
office organizations large enough 
to handle a project of this magni- 
tude, involving not only the gen- 
eral city plan, but the details of 
roads, utilities, and the principal 
buildings of the community? If 
this procedure became generally ac- 
cepted, would not most of us be 
compelled to abandon independent 


practice and subordinate ourselves 
to vast bureaucratic organizations ? 

One may also ask, what would 
happen to our present cities? The 
investment in them is too great to 
allow their abandonment or their 
complete reconstruction. ‘They 
have preempted the best sites, and 
vast amounts have been spent to 
provide them with utilities of all 
kinds. New cities, less advan- 
tageously located, and built at a 
time when construction costs are 
at their peak, could hardly compete 
with those existing except by charg- 
ing most of their cost to the tax- 
payers. When this has been done 
in the past, on a much smaller 
scale, it has aroused widespread 
protest. To make it a national 
pattern would, in my opinion, be 
quite impossible. 

No, I think we must go on try- 
ing to improve the cities we have, 
building a superblock here and a 
superhighway there, striving to 
achieve somewhat less congestion, 
better transit and sanitation, and 
greater general amenity. If we 
are content to limit ourselves to 
this, instead of aiming for too lofty 
an ideal, we can at least maintain 
ourselves as free citizens of a re- 
public, instead of becoming the 
subjects of a dictatorial bureauc- 
racy. 
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Pusuiciry AND PERFORMANCE 
By E. Topp WHEELER, Wilmette, Ill. 


"TM IS A WORD OF CAUTION 
about public relations. 

We wander in the garden of 
fancy when we ascribe to our pub- 
lic relations program the power to 
lift our profession to a high level 
of acceptance, And the flowers of 
that garden are night blooms which 
wither in the hard light of adverse 
fact. Sometimes we talk profes- 
sionally but fail to act so. This is 
admittedly a human failing, but 
unfortunately one poor perform- 
ance will kill a dozen glowing pub- 
lic allegations of merit. 

Let it appear that the architect 
has designed a building which is 
beautiful but impossible to operate 
economically, and the client's mind 
is quickly washed of all promo- 
tional accolades, 

Let it happen that the beautiful 
and perhaps functional design costs 
50% more than anyone guessed, 
and the friendliness of the client 
quickly turns to resentment, if 
not to scorn. 

Let it turn out that the building 
which so satisfied the client at the 
outset is not adequately heated and 
ventilated, and the owner's blush 
of enthusiasm will deepen into a 
flush of irritation, 


Let it develop that the rear door 
of the building becomes the front 
door in fact because of the loca- 
tion of the parking lot, while the 
main entrance, made monumental 
with tender loving care, is little 
used. "The client will forget the 
architect's care in designing the en- 
trance, but will remember his lack 
of foresight in planning the site. 

On the other hand, let the ar- 
chitect design a wholly functional 
building, without sufficient thought 
for the intangibles of originality 
and beauty which he alone can add, 
and the client will miss these im- 
portant attributes even if he does 
not realize exactly what is missing. 

Let the small but important de- 
tails be overlooked or subordinated 
to some favorite feature, and the 
client who has to walk a block 
from his office to the nearest rest 
room will soon forget the award of 
merit for architectural design. 

Let the architect forget that the 
client pays the bills and likes to 
be the boss, and he may lose the 
client. But let him fail to take the 
lead when leadership is needed, 
and he will be taken to task for 
that, too. 

These may not be rational or 
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just criticisms of our professional 
performances, but they happen and 
cannot be overcome by public re- 
lations alone. Consistently good 
performance is the real answer. 


Ф 


International Competition 


Tue INSTITUTE has approved 
an international architectural com- 


petition for the design of a Me- 
morial Pavilion honoring Enrico 
Fermi, to be built in Chicago. 
Competition material was released 
October 1, 1956. Closing date 
is February 1, 1957. Full infor- 
mation may be had from Fermi 
Memorial Competition, c/o Mr. 
John О. Merrill, Fara, Profes- 
sional Advisor, 100 West Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Calendar 


November 8-10: Annual Convention 
of the Florida Association of Archi- 
tects, Hotel Seville, Miami Beach, Fla. 

November 12-14: Annual Convention 
of the Structural Clay Products Insti- 
tute, Boca Raton, Fla. 

November 14-15: Building Research 
Institute Conference on “Windows and 
Glass in the Exterior of Buildings," 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

November 15-17: Middle Atlantic 
District, AIA, Pennsylvania Society 
of Architects and Regional Council 
Meeting, Hershey, Pa. 

November 26: First Interamerican 
Meeting of Technical Housing and 
Planning, Bogota, Colombia. 

November 26-30: AIA Board of 
Directors Fall Meeting, Shamrock 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

January 20-24, 1957: National As- 
sociation of Home Builders 13th An- 
nual Convention and Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill, at Hotels Conrad Hilton and 
Sherman, and the Chicago Coliseum. 

January 24-26: Annual Meeting of 
the Society of Architectural Historians, 
in conjunction with the College Art 
Association, Detroit Institute of Arts, 
Detroit, Mich. 

February 25-March 1: 13th Interna- 
tional Heating and Air-Conditioning 


Exposition. International Amphithea- 
ter, Chicago. 

April 4-6: South Atlantic Regional 
Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 20-27: The 24th Annual His- 
toric Garden Week. Details from The 
Garden Club of Virginia, Room 3 
Mezzanine, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond 
19, Va. 

May 14-17: Centennial Celebration 
Convention of the AIA, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

June 27-28: Annual meeting and 
convention of the Minnesota Society of 
Architects, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, 
Minn. 

July 10-13: British Architects’ Con- 
ference in 1957 at Oxford, at the in- 
vitation of the Berks, Barks and Oxon 
Architectural Association, The R.I.B.A. 
tells us that any AIA members in 
England at that time will be wel- 
comed as delegates. 

September 5-7: Western Mountain 
Regional Conference, Jackson Lake 
Lodge, Jackson Hole, Wyo. 

October 2-6: California-Nevada- 
Hawaii Regional Conference, Coro- 
nado, Calif. 

October 12-14: Second annual con- 
vention, California Council of Land- 
scape Architects, Santa Barbara Bilt- 
more Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif, 
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The Editor’s Asides 


Ir 1$ PROCLAIMED by the public- 
relations staff of a new magazine, 
Noise Control, that it is "the only 
publication exclusively devoted to 
the problem of noise.” 

Is it possible that there is no 
periodical devoted solely to jazz? 


THE EXHIBITION of German ar- 
chitecture, organized by the Bund 
Deutscher Architekten, and shown 
in The Octagon’s galleries in Octo- 
ber, is booked by the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service to be seen in other places, 
among them: Department of Ar- 
chitecture, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; The J. B. Speed Art Mu- 
seum, Louisville, Ky.; Department 
of Architecture, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Іт 1s saip of the present-day ar- 
chitect that he has burned the 
books behind him. Possibly he will 
view with alarm 1955’s record of 
more than 30,000 newly published 
books in England and the U.S.A. 
A lot of books! But the American 
Institute of Public Opinion has 
been surveying periodically the 
reading habits of our people, and 
at last report only 17% of all 
adults were reading books. Not 
much of a showing comparéd to 


Canada’s 31%, Australia’s 34%, 
and England’s 55%. In 1937 the 
figure comparable to our 17% was 
29%. We seem to be approaching 
illiteracy fast. College graduates, 
separately questioned in a represen- 
tative sampling, revealed that only 
55% could name any recently pub- 
lished book. Dr. Graham Du- 
Shane, in an editorial in Science, 
says: “The statistics give evidence 
of a grave cultural inadequacy, 
and an even graver cultural de- 
cline. Books, both new and old, 
play an important part, possibly an 
indispensable part, in the transmis- 
sion of the ideas that hold civiliza- 
tion together.” 


ACCORDING TO an architect 
handy with his slide rule, the aver- 
age draftsman spends annually the 
equivalent of two weeks’ working- 
time in the Coffee Break. 


Poor PHILADELPHIA! Her in- 
terior traffic problem seems ever 
before her. There is now being 
offered her municipal and business 
leaders a series of conveyor belts 
carrying small passenger cars. “As 
envisioned by the designers, the 
system would operate through an 
arcade-like structure over the side- 
walk from a series of stations, lo- 
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cated possibly in the second floors 
of stores, hotels, and office build- 
ings. There were suggested two 
possible routes for the system be- 
tween the city's new Independence 
Mall and 18th Street by way of 
Pennsylvania Boulevard, Market 
or Chestnut Streets. Опе two- 
and-a-quarter-mile system sug- 
gested would cost $13,500,000. An 
alternate, and longer route, would 
cost approximately $16,000,000.” 

Philadelphia might think seri- 
ously of joining the ranks of har- 
assed communities which are bar- 
ring vehicles from their business 
centers, and giving the streets back 
to the pedestrian. 


App TO THE GROWING LIST of 
events that we should have pre- 
ferred not to miss: The dinner on 
October 17 honoring Frank Lloyd 
Wright, with Robert Moses pre- 
siding, and the two uninhibited as 
to what each would say of the 
other. 


WITH THE growing mechaniza- 
tion of construction activities on 
the site, it is comforting to learn 
that, since 1932, the quarter-cen- 
tury has witnessed, in the construc- 
tion industry, the reduction of ac- 
cident frequency by 75%, and the 


number of severe injuries by 50%. 


What was formerly counted a 
rather hazardous occupation 
twenty-five years ago, with 58 ac- 
cidents per million man-hours, has 
come in 1955 to show only 17 ac- 
cidents per million man-hours. The 
continuing efforts in safety-train- 
ing by management, insurance 
bodies, and allied groups have cer- 
tainly borne fruit. 


As WE GO TO PRESS, word comes 
of the sudden death of Talbot 
Faulkner Hamlin, FAIA, unques- 
tionably one of the great scholars 
of the architectural profession in 
our generation. En route to south- 
ern waters on his 33-foot cruiser, 
the Aquarelle, he suffered a stroke 
on October 8 from which he never 
regained consciousness, 

Winner this year of the Pulitzer 
Prize in biography for his “Веп- 
jamin Henry Latrobe" and the 
Alice Davis Hitchcock Medallion 
of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians for the same book, he was 
fortunate in knowing that his writ- 
ings had attained national recogni- 
tion. 

It must be left to a later time 
and place in these pages for an ade- 
quate tribute to Talbot Hamlin. 
His passing leaves a broad and 
deep gap in architectural scholar- 
ship. 
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LONG ROAD BACK 


Ask any kid. The only thing shorter than one 
summer vacation is the next one. In between is 
a long, dreary business that stretches endlessly 
through the year. The only consolation—it 
won't last forever. 

That new school has to last, though. And we 
can vouch for the entrances. When these kids’ 


American Art Metals Company 


youngsters are dragging in or busting out, those 
Amarlite doors will still be doing the job—beau- 
tifully. Important, too, to school budgets is the 
fact that Amarlite's unquestioned quality costs 
less than comparable wood or steel doors. We'll 
be glad to back this up with impartial facts and 
figures. Just ask us. 


Gluminum entrances 


* Atlanta, Georgia 
T. 


Р + Brookfield, Illinois 


* Paramus, New Jersey 


о Dalles, Texas 


ARBER Barcol. 


mu OVERdoors 


now feature weatherproof flush sections 
with house-wall insulation value! 


B 
C 


WEATHER-KING 
aranteed not to split, 
laminate, or weather- 
pecially designed 
d. 


honeycomb con- 
treated to withstand 
and decay. Improved 
elative to weight. 


I insulation value 
andard 5-inch frame 

бе wall (U factor .257). Un- 
equaled by any other door! 


ing conditions. Moisturep 
bonding throughout, 9 
teed not to separate Hece 
of climatic conditions. 


Now a flush door guaranteed against weather and with the insulating properties of a 
standard house wall! Combines with Barcol cam action snug closing to improve year- 
around comfort, cut cooling and heating costs. 

Moistureproof, decayproof, verminproof, and fire-resistant, WEATHER-KING flush 
sections free architect, engineer, and builder from practically all limitations on use of 
attractive flush doors. Yet the price is actually less than for most hollow-core doors! 
Call your Barber-Colman distributor (under "Doors" in phone book) or write: 


Barber -Colman Company 


Dept. NW611, Rockford, Illinois 


\ 
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AETNA FINANCE СО. BLDG., CLAYTON, МО. * BERNARD BLOOM, ARCHITECT 


THE a OF A NEW MATERIAL 


Sa 
THE Ja ely OF A PROVEN ONE! 
4 


Three generations of architects have proof that 
Indiana Limestone is economical, easy to main- 
tain, and versatile. Write today for specification 
data or details to Indiana Limestone Institute, 
Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA, 7 LIMESTONE 


Easy to Place. Each Cofar unit weighs 
only 2 lbs. psf, covers up to 35 sq. ft. 


be ab. ac n 


Safe Working Dock is ready the min- 
ute Cofor units are welded in place. 


High-Strength, Fire-Resistant Cofar units offer—in one product—all the 
positive and temperature steel needed in the structural concrete slab. 


COFAR® HELPS FORD MEET 
RIGID SCHEDULING ON NEW PLANT 


Helping Ford Motor Co. meet a mid- 
1957 completion date on its new Lincoln 
Assembly Plant at Novi, Mich., are 
318,000 sq. ft. of Cofar—a product orig- 
inally specified for economy, and now 
proving an outstanding timesaver, too! 
Deep-corrugated Cofar steel units (with 
T-wires welded across corrugations) 
eliminate wood forms, make concrete 
floor and roof construction a one-step 
operation. Architect’s on-the-job rep- 


GRANCO® STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
A subsidiary of 
GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


6506 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Executive Offices: Granite City, Ill. 


resentative, Harold G. Haddon of Smith, 
Hinchman and Grylls, Inc., Detroit, 
says, “Metal forms, such as Cofar, are 
among the most timesaving products 
we have today. Workmen start placing 
Cofar on the second floor while there's 
still activity on the first!” Cofar saves 
time, work, money and speeds occupan- 
cy. No wood forms to cut, fit, repair or 
store! Get full story from Granco home 
or district office: Dept. JA -66. 


an open letter to the specifications writer 
'LANNING WOOD, CONCRETE OR TERRAZZO FLOORS FOR A SCHOOL 


- 


SEAL-O-SAN. 


Finishes are 


BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE - NON-SLIPPERY AND GLARELESS -EASY AND INEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN 


When building specifications call for 
wood floors, you can keep your client 
happy and help those wood floors retain 
their original beauty and resilience by 
specifying Seal-O-San wood finishes. You 
will find that one of the five different 
Seal-O-San finishes is sure to give your 
client’s floor the most durable, best-look- 
ing finish ever. Seal-O-San enhances the 
natural beauty of any wood floor, pro- 
vides the dependable protection expensive 


HUNTINGTON < LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. Toronto 2, Ontario 


hardwood floors deserve. Seal-O-San is 
easy to apply . . . anyone can finish a 
wood floor with Seal-O-San and get pro- 
fessional results. Seal-O-San floors are 
non-slippery and glareless, an important 
consideration for the gymnasium floor. 

Make it a practice to specify Hunting- 
ton finishes for all wood, concrete and 
terrazzo floors. You will find it pays 
dividends in client satisfaction. 


13m 
See Sweet's Architectural File, Section = los 


INSTITUTIONAL DOORS 
with air-vented, all-wood grid core 


* Proven dimensional stability . . . lightness . . . strength for 
lifetime service! 


* Built for use with special hardware. Convenient to specity— 

no need to write detailed specifications of extra blocking! 
yA 
\\ = Backed by over 8,000,000 successful REZO installations! 


\ 
\ 


\\ cheek these eveluaive features 


1. One rail is 5" wide and can be used as either top 
or bottom of the door. Stiles ore 3" (nom.). 


2. Air-vented, all-wood gridwork is carefully mortised 
into the stiles and rails for greoter strength. 

3. Matching verticol edge strips con be furnished ond 
finish not less than '4" wide after trimming. 

4. Lock area is 6%” wide and 21" from either end 
and vories in length proportionate to door height 

5. 3" rail for special hardware is 41" from bottom of 
door to top of rail unless otherwise specified. 

6. Heavy duty 2" x 2" air cell all-wood gridwork inter 
locked for strength and dimensional stability. 


7. 3" той for kick plote located 10" from bottom of 
door to top of roil unless otherwise specified. 


дт 0 7 
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8. Vent grooves in top ond bottom rails help keep 
moisture conten! in bolance — prevent warpage. 


9. Hond-matched hordwood face veneers, 3 ply, of any 


commercial species, Sonded to cobinetmoker's finish 


Cost? Less expensive than solid core doors yet they're 
better in every respect! Architects who want America’s 
finest Institutional Doors always specify REZO. For 
full details, see Sweet's Catalog or write: 


Convenient — eoty 
to apen ond сом 


Lightweight — өшү 


one man instollotion 


ESTABLISHED 1852 = OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Architect: John Stetson & Assoc., Palm Beach, Fla- 


Architectural Concrete 


is equally adaptable to modern churches such as Temple Israel, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
(shown above) or to schools, hospitals, apartment buildings, commercial, industrial and 
other structures. Architectural concrete meets the functional needs of a public utility 
building or the aesthetic requirements of a fraternal hall. With architectural concrete 
you can create distinctive, enduring, firesafe, low-annual-cost buildings in any design. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


- 
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ELAIN ENAMEL 


OILET 
COMPARTMENTS 


a 
lifetime 
of beauty 
... utility 


Porcelain enamel fired on steel at 
1550° seals Weis Vitre-Steel com- 
partments inside and out. Exposed 
surfaces are then refired in your 
choice of Weis Vitre-Steel colors. 
Glass-hard, Vitre-Stee! withstands not 
only normal everyday usage, but is highly 
resistant to acids, cleaning compounds 


WEISART ceiling-hung and even defacement. Perfect for hospitals, 


style combines modern appearance schools, offices, factories... wherever you 
with easy floor maintenance. 


install them. Available in ceiling-hung type 
as shown at left, or floor-braced styles. 


WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG 


gm rs 


Cutout type top Universal ball bearing gravity 
door hinge type bottom door hinge, 
cutaway view 
si 4 A i 
me Combination 
Combination coat hook 
Slide bar latch keeper and bumper and bumper 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. „ 11136 WEISTEEL BUILDING • ELKHART, IND. 


air to heal by, 
admitted through 


MARMET projected aluminum sash 


SERIES 401 


A typical Marmet hospital 
window installation, 


D 
с. _ 308 . 
Marmet engineered sash and custom Series 200 ribbon windows as used in 
type aluminum windows provide un- the Linden School, have a continuous 
limited scope in window treatment to head and sill, providing an unbroken 
implement architectural ingenuity. sweep that contributes to the simpli- 
Made of the finest extruded aluminum city of design. Special vinyl plastic 
alloy, Marmet windows are electrically weather-stripping, aluminum or fiber 
welded with hairline mitres and con- ss mesh screening and aluminum 
structed with the cl on to sh are all available as specified. 
details. Extra etchir time in the M 
world's gest dip tanks assures uni- 
form satinized or ımilited f 
striking beauty that will 
for the life of the window. 


sted 


ırmet's precision aluminum fabrica- 
ting is available in two series of 
ribbon windows, curtain wall two 
ectural projected series, a custom 
of windows, standard and custom 
gi block ventilators and 


windo 


Series 401 proj 
the hospital abo 
3/16" thick wh 
strength and rigi 
glass areas to b 


1lumi doors. To assure successful 
execution of any plan in window 
strength and lasting beauty specify 


light and air to learn Ж SERIES 
admitted through 22 200 
MARMET aluminum ribbon windows 


m 
Linden School са 
Boston, Mass. = нивата ий | 


Architect, ior І. Leeds 


& Associates, Malden, Mass, 8 


For detailed information and specifications on the complete 
line of MARMET windows—consult Sweet's Catalog, File No. 
17a . . . or write to the MARMET Corp. for Catalog 57-A. 


CORPORATION 


304a Bellis St., WAUSAU, WIS. 


Honeywell Supervisory DataCenter brings 


Advanced 


Automation 
to 


Air Conditioning 


ow one man at the controls of a Honeywell 

Supervisory DataCenter can operate a build- 
ing's entire conditioning system— including the reading and adjust- 
ing of the temperature in each room. 

Operating efficiencies have been realized that were never be- 
lieved possible. To the public it has brought a new standard of 
comfort. 

To the architect and engineer the Honeywell Supervisory Data- 
Center offers the opportunity to colorfully dramatize the importance 
of air conditioning—many buildings have DataCenters prominently 

| displayed for everyone to see. 
| A DataCenter also provides the flexibility of design that will avoid 
| obsolescence for years to come. 


Honeywell 
eius Н) Fut to. Сб. 


Current Color Trends 
by Margaret Hutchinson, Color Stylist, The Martin-Senour Company 


FALL AND WINTER, 1956-57 


The Martin-Senour Custom 

Color System, for years the 

first choice of decorators, de- 

signers, stylists and architects 
throughout the country, is proving 
to be one of our best sources of in- 
iormation regarding changes in con- 
sumer color preierence. 

A careful record oi sales, by color, 
has been kept and measured against 
the changing volume market for 
more than eleven years. 'l'his mar- 
ket study has proved its value to 
Martin-Senour and we are now 
sharing it with some of our friends 
in the industry. 

'The colors discussed here are in- 
terior flat wall finish colors and 
apply to usages in living rooms, 
dining rooms, bedrooms, etc. 

While figures for the last six 
months show no sensational changes 
they do confirm some trends which 
were only indicated in the last sur- 
vey period. 

If the various hue groups in use 
today were to be lined up in order 
of importance, they would appear 
as follows: 

1. Prnks are still leading the 
parade. However, for the first 
time since they came into favor 
there has been a slight percent- 
age drop instead of a rise. The 
wanted Pinks are subtle—very 
light and very grayed. 

2. Aquas and TURQUOISES con- 
tinue to rise. They are pale but 
clear—lacking the gray content 
seen today in Pink and Green. 

3. LIGHT Brown and Tan hold 
their own. Fawn, for a long 
time the top selling individual 
color, in this group, is topped 


this time by a lighter version 
which is almost Beige. 

4. GREENS continue to drop off, 
altho a muted Celadon is still 
among the best sellers. 

5. CHALK WHITE is probably more 
popular than our sales figures 
indicate because, unlike the 
other colors, it is sampled by 
every paint line. 

6. The LIGHT NEUTRALS, still on 
the rise, are divided between 
the Yellow-Beige families and 
the Pink-Beige. The latter 
(Pink-Beige) is showing the 
greatest sales volume. 

7. YELLOWS remain in the same 
spot they have held for some 
time, but continue to get paler. 

8. GRAYS continue to drop off. 

9. BLUES rose sensationally last 
survey period, but receded 
somewhat with this tabulation. 
They have also become lighter. 

10. Nomap and Сор continue 
steadily at low volume but both 
colors are needed for a balanced 
home furnishings color story 
today. There is currently great 
consumer interest in the color 
Nomad (Custom Color No. 
724) as a new and interesting 
neutral. Wethink it's on therise. 

11. YELLOW-GREENS are so widely 
diveified that it is hardly fair 
to list them as one color group. 
They range from Pale Lime to 
Moss. All of them, however, 
are subtle. 

For your complimentary copy of 

the card showing colors referred to 
in this report write for the COLOR 

TREND to: Martin-Senour Paints, 

2500 S. Senour Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


( Advertisement) 


STATLER HILTON HOTEL 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


William B. Tabler, 
Architect, 

Henry J. Stojowski, 
Associate for design 
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BOSTON 


BUFFALO 
The new Statler Hilton in Dallas, with 1,001 pic- CHICAGO (2) 
ture window, air conditioned rooms is equipped 
with the Spencer Vacuum Cleaning System, with CLEVELAND 
vacuum piping and hose which extends to every DALLAS 
room. 
DAYTON 


The first Statler was Spencer Equipped in 1918, 
and today Spencer Vacuum Cleaning is used in 16 DETROIT 
Hilton and Statler Hotels. 

Immaculate cleaning in less time and with ex- 
tremely low maintenance со, over a long period LOS ANGELES 
are some of the reasons for the selection of Spencer. NEW YORK (4) 


HOUSTON 


In addition special attachments are available for 
cleaning boiler tubes, picking up water, and clean- ST. LOUIS 


ing dry mops, dusting rags and bristle brushes. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
All described in Bulletin 121-B. 
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